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MEMORIAM: FRANK SLATER DAGGETT 
SWARTH 


WITH PORTRAIT 


and energetic member, who for many years had taken prominent part 
the affairs the Club. His end came April 1920, Redlands, Califor- 
nia, suddenly and without warning, due cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Daggett was born Norwalk, Ohio, 1855. His early 
manhood was spent Milwaukee, Wisconsin; June 1884, Augusta, Wis- 
consin, was married Lela Axtell. They had one daughter, Ethel Eliza- 
beth, and one son, Axtell, the latter whom died his childhood. 1885 
the family moved Duluth, Minnesota, where Mr. Daggett was engaged the 
grain business. While there was member the school board, upon which 
was chairman the finance committee, and took active part the 
construction new high school, which, the time, was said the second 
finest the United States. became greatly interested photography, 
means easy for the amateur then has since been made, and owned 
the first camera brought into Duluth. 

was born collector, and his love for nature and the out-doors turned 
this bent toward the acquisition specimens various forms animal life. 
First, boyhood, collection butterflies was begun. Later on, this field 
was extended include other insects, and, still later, birds. While Duluth 
made summer trips each year into the Nipigon region, Canada, fishing and 
collecting, with company but his Indian guides. 

The winter 1892-93 and his family spent Pasadena. The next win- 
ter (1893-94) found them Orlando, Florida. the latter place Mr. Daggett 
did great deal collecting, many his specimens going the Duluth High 
School. 1894 the family moved Pasadena stay. Just that time 
there were number individuals Pasadena and Los Angeles, all interested 
birds and gradually getting acquainted with one anether, form the coterie 
bird lovers that later developed into the Southern Division the Cooper 
Ornithological Club. Mostly these were much younger men than Mr. Daggett, 
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some them mere boys, fact, but found their,company congenial—at 
least this one phase their lives—and there doubt but that his 
panionship meant great deal these younger associates. With these sympa- 
thetic acquaintances, and under other favoring circumstances, did much 
ornithologica) work this period his and amassed 
southern California birds. 


1889 Mr. Daggett became Associate Member the American Ornith- 
ologists’ Union; was among the first advanced the newly estab- 
lished class Members, 1901. Membership the Cooper Ciub dates from 
September 30, 1895. served vice-president the Southern Division dur- 
ing the years 1898, 1899 and 1900, and president 1901, 1902, 1903. 
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that time the Southern Division held most its meetings the 
dences various the members, and meeting the Daggett home was 
always sure largely attended. For several consecutive years the 
meetings’’ (in December) were held there, and those privileged present 
look back upon those among the most pleasurable their Club 
experiences. The too, formed feature the Gouthern 
that was source much enjoyment those participating, and Mr. 
Daggett was active the organization and carrying 
pienies. 1899, impending storm deterred most those who in- 
tended join the climb Mount Wilson, had been planned, and Mr. 
Daggett was the only member wha He, with his family and some 
friends who accompanied them, carried out the and, 
(1899, pp. 119-120), poked little good-natured fun those who failed 
appear. His published account the outing meeting for 1903 gives very 
good idea the nature these out-door gatherings (1904, pp. 22-23). 

1904, Mr. Daggett left Pasadena for Chicago, engage more 
the grain business, the Board Trade. His days then, were, course, ex- 
tremely busy ones, but still found rest and relaxation ornithology, and 
spent much his spare collecting specimens birds the en- 
virons the city. Not always birds either, for the present writer, call- 
ing his home one evening, was shown Whist)ing Swan that had 
many hours before the preparation that greasy was 
The bird had been killed hunter near and Mr. Daggett, hear- 
ing the through some chance the same day, promptly went 
after the bird and secured it. 

1916 this period residence ended, and returned again 
southern California. Ouring that year the county Gos Angeles erect- 
building Exposition Park house the new Museum History, Science 
and Art, institution which the Cooper the extent 
having representation upon the Board Governors. building was fin- 
ished but contained exhibits, and yet staff appoint- 
ments had been made. was happy circumstance that brought Mr. Daggett 
Gos Angeles that time, and was fortunate for the young institution 
that was induced accept the directorship, did early 
was man marked business ability, well able assume executive control, 
this combined with the acquisitive instincts collector, the realization the 
scientific needs and responsibilities such institution, and sense 
that was stand him good stead the development exhibits. Mr. Dag- 
gett’s acceptance the directorship entailed considerable sacrifice 
upon his part. That took the position was purely through his love for the 
work there doubt the intense enjoyment derived from the building 
the institution and the exhibits contained. Mr. Daggett remained Di- 
rector the Museum History, Science and Art, the time his death. His 
end came during brief week-end interval relaxation, the midst the 
activities his position. 

While the Museum History, Science and Art covers wide range sub- 
jects, indicated its title, the notable feature the institution its col- 
fossil animals from Rancho Brea. hard see how these pecu- 
liar fossils could have been better handled, both the manner removal and 
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cleaning, and the systems recording and storage. Those selected for exhi- 
bition, too, were treated way that the present writer seems well-nigh 
beyond considering the unavoidable limitations exhibition space. 
Credit for much the details this excellent work belongs, course, cer- 
tain Mr. Daggett’s assistants, those immediate charge the work, but 
was due the persistent efforts the Director himself that means became 
available enable the collections and exhibits handled properly, and 
wished them be. also due his inflexible attitude the matter that 
this priceless accumulation fossils was kept intact, that invaluable series 
specimens (‘‘duplicates’’, so-called) were not broken and scattered, ex- 
change for miscellaneous objects doubtful value the institution. 

1918, Occidental College bestowed upon Mr. Daggett the honorary de- 
gree Doctor Science, appreciation his work Rancho Brea. 
While did not himself publish anything relating this deposit, was un- 
tiring his care that the material should available for those who were 
studying it, and that should preserved they would have done; 
was fitting that his services these regards should recognized they were 
university situated the community where was employed. His 
eration with those actively engaged the study these fossils has been fur- 
ther recognized the naming certain species his honor. Morphnus dag- 
getti, peculiar, long-legged eagle the Rancho Brea deposit, was desig- 
nated Miller The Condor (vol. 17, 1915, pp. 179-181). puma, 
Felis was described Merriam (Univ. Calif. Publ. Geol., vol. 
10, 1918, pp. 535-537), with the statement that: ‘‘This species named honor 
friend and colleague, Mr. Frank Daggett, Director the Museum 
History, Science and Art, Los Angeles, whose interest and co-operation 
study the Rancho Brea collections have contributed largely the effect- 
iveness studies this fauna now 

That Mr. Daggett’s work along the lines ornithology and entomology 
was mainly collector was probably because both studies were followed 
relaxation, change from the business pursuits with which his days were 
mostly occupied. His knowledge both subjects was accurate and compre- 
hensive, but published little technical nature. noted his 
ornithological bibliography that large proportion the writings are the 
nature suggestions criticism, and they are character that bespeaks 
high degree acumen and foresight. His communication the ‘‘Importance 
Accuracy Lists’’ (1899, 115) expression deeply felt 
tions, and little later his review Jones and Dawson’s ‘‘A Summer 
noissance the West (1901, pp. 53-54) re-iteration the same theme. 
There doubt that Mr. Daggett’s repeated insistence the need care 
and accuracy ornithological work had marked effect, and very whole- 
some one, upon his younger associates, who were that time 
many novelties. 

His the Active Membership the U.’’ 
(1900, pp. 68-69), was not criticism carping and pointless character, such 
had been directed toward that organization from other quarters, but rea- 
sonable presentation facts, suggesting desirable changes and manner 
free from offense. noteworthy that the publication these views fore- 
shadowed the radical changes made the by-laws the American Ornitholo- 
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gists’ Union year later. Mr. Daggett’s ‘‘Suggestion for forming Club 
chapters’’ (1901, 109) outlined scheme that was later adopted the 
Cooper Club, and very successfully. Another published letter his (1911, 
78) urging expansion the Check-List include all North Amer- 
ica south the Isthmus Panama, may assume again correct in- 
sight into the trend future events. 

There has been one bird subspecies named for Mr. Daggett, Sphyrapicus 
varius daggetti, described Grinnell (Condor, vol. 1901, 12). 
and Daggett, collaboration, described the song sparrow Coronados Islands, 
Melospiza coronatorum (Auk, vol. 20, 1903, 34). 

Mr. Daggett was ingenious and resourceful. His ingenuity found expres- 
sion such things the modifications introduced into the accepted mode 
preparing bird skins, the types cases manufactured for the storage 
his specimens, and many details the installation during the 
first year two the Museum History, Science and Art, when there was 
much done with but little help. His resourcefulness dealing with 
people was trait that was great value his Museum work, too, for with 
governing board composed nine individuals, and with county board 
supervisors addition considered, there were bound clashing inter- 
ests that could not reconciled. speaks well the Director the Museum 
that could have pursued his course and, the main, attained his objects, 


and still retain the approbation and support men whose ideas often felt 
compelled oppose. 


The writer recalls resourcefulness another sort incident, the out- 
come which caused Mr. Daggett the keenest satisfaction. 
sheriff’s officer some sort, working connivance with corrupt justice 
the peace combination kind that that period flourished Chicago), 
arrested him and companion the charge breaking the law shooting 
birds near one the villages along the drainage canal, southwest the city. 
Bail was placed twenty dollars each, and the trial set some days ahead, the 
assumption being, course, that men such obviously prosperous appearance 
the two prisoners would not appear the time, forfeiting their bail the 
simplest way out the difficulty. This, however, did not appeal Mr. Dag- 
gett the least, and was unkind enough return the city once and in- 
stitute certain inquiries. The result his discoveries was that the next morning 
the officer who arrested him was himself the county jail, charge running 
‘‘blind pig’’, and before the day was over was, rather dazed state 
mind, beginning serve jail sentence for the offense. the time set for 
Mr. Daggett’s trial, and his companion appeared, serene and untroubled, 
before judge who was obviously disturbed, though unable say much; the 
complaining witness was not hand. The bail money was returned, with 
what grace the court could muster, and the incident was closed—for all but 
the luckless individual who had started the trouble. 

Mr. Daggett’s collection bird skins numbered 8009 specimens the 
time his death. His collection Coleoptera was also large one. large 
proportion, both birds and beetles, was collected himself, notably from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Florida and southern California. had besides 
quantity material, both ornithological and entomological, from Arizona. 
Bird skins were prepared method his own devising, and his specimens 
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were excellent appearance and remarkably durable construction. Both 

birds and beetles were housed cases that himself planned and built, cases 

that excellently seryed his purpose and that were neat and pleasing appear- 
ance. 

Regarding his entomological work, the following information has been 
received from Prof. Fall, the accomplished coleopterist: ‘‘Mr. Daggett 
was and observing collector, but his contributions entomolog- 
ical literature are, far know, confined two three half-page notes 
and two short articles (two three pages each) collecting experiences 
around Duluth and the wilderness the north that city. His observa- 
tions are about equally divided among butterflies, grasshoppers and beetles. 
think all the articles were published ‘Entomological News’, 1892-1895. 
named Acmaeodera his honor. not know any other spe- 
cies named for him, but there might be, outside the limits the Coleoptera. 
His beetle collection probably numbered 2000 species, taken mostly around 
Duluth and 

Next the collections birds and insects, his library commanded his 
interest and attention. includes, besides his careful selection bound vol- 
umes, collection unbound separata that grew such size fairly 
crowded out his home and necessarily removed room the Museum. 

During the years spent Chicago, Mr. Daggett was familiar figure 
the second-hand book stores the city. Any leisure time his way 
from his office was apt spent these places, and many were the treas- 
ures unearthed. especially curious find made that time, unique 
copy Petiver’s ‘‘Gazophylacium Naturae (London, 1702-1709) 
described him the Auk (1907, pp. 448-449). 

The appended bibliography contains such Mr. Daggett’s writings, out- 
side entomology, the present author has been able find, but may well 
that some items are overlooked. 
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Berkeley, California, May 27, 1920. 
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VARIATIONS THE SONG THE GOLDEN-CROWNED SPARROW 
FRANK BASSETT 


FOUR FIGURES 


BOUT THREE years ago attention was called the song the Gol- 
den-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia coronata) recorded Keeler 
(Bird Notes Afield, 1899, 117), and the remark passed that time 
expressed some doubt the accuracy this record. thereupon determ- 
ined give particular attenticn the song this bird with the chance 
hearing written the work mentioned. provided myself with pitch 
pipe tuned the international orchestral pitch (440A), and with the aid 
this have set the songs musical notation the exact pitch 
During this time discovered numerous variations the song, but had about 
given hopes hearing written Keeler when April 1920, 
great surprise heard it, and moreover exactly the same pitch 
has written it. 
There seems one song which typical the species, but occasion- 
ally transposed into other keys, and less frequently there are variations 
it. Following the song with its variations the order their frequence. 


Fig. 


This far the most frequently heard song, outnumbering all the variations 
together. begins and with gradual slur amounting glissando 
descends one tone flat where there slight break and the flat 
struck again with decided accent, passing minor third lower without 
any special marks expression. This last interval naturally piiches the song 
minor, and have frequently heard one half tone higher sharp mi- 
nor), and one half tone lower minor). Occasionally has been sung one 
tone higher minor), and rarely one tone lower flat minor), making 
all five different keys which have heard this song. 


O-=/20 


Fig. 
This the most frequent variation. precisely the same the first 
song except the first note descends only one half tone natural and thence 
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making the last interval major third and establishing the key 
major. Like the first, this has been heard five different keys ranging from 
one tone lower one tone higher. 


8va 


Fig. 


This less frequently heard than the former. did not determine the 
exact pitch this song but seems probable that account the great in- 
terval between the first and second notes should pitched here written 
perhaps half tone tone lower, but higher, for this would employ 
higher note than have ever heard the bird sing. 


> 


Fig. 


This song have heard only once. the one written Keeler men- 
tioned previously. 

The tempo the same for all songs, about 120 whole notes the minute, 
although this may vary somewhat. The quality tone that. harmonics 
the violin. 

There are other variations which cannot set down notation. 
times the last note (C) the typical song will too high for and not 
high enough for sharp, producing the rather unpleasant effect being out 
tune. The same occasionally happens the second measure the song, 
and applies the variations well. 

The Golden-crowned Sparrow not usually considered among our finest 
songsters and perhaps with some degree justice, for would seem like slan- 
dering the thrushes place him among them. But the other hand, the 
simplicity this song should not unappreciated any more than forget 
Hayden Mozart just because have Wagner, Strauss, and Debussy. The 
greatest technician not always the greatest artist, and this song, simple, yet 
sublime, delivered true musician. The modesty and righteousness the 
true interpretive artist underlie the spirit this bird’s performance, and the 
elaborate songs his more showy contemporaries nowise diminish his glory. 
least true artist not great virtuoso. 


Alameda, California, April 14, 1920. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES THE AVIFAUNA FORRESTER ISLAND, 
ALASKA 


GEORGE WILLETT 


WRITER, who had previously spent the summers 1914-15-16-17 
Forrester Island, off the coast southeastern Alaska, returned that lo- 
during 1919, and, though engaged fishing the greater part the 

summer, found time make few notes that may add somewhat our 
edge the avifauna this island. (For previous publications this locality 
see Heath, Condor, 1915, pp. 20-41; Willett, Auk, 1915, pp. 295-305 
Condor, 1917, pp. 15-17; Condor, xx, 1918, 85.) Three species are here 
added the number known occur the immediate vicinity the island, 
Puffinus tenuirostris, Mergus americanus and Hylocichla guttata 

The oceurrence the Slender-billed Shearwater (Puffinus 
was ascertained 1917, but through oversight was omitted from the pub- 
lished notes that year. During the first two three summers spent the 
island the writer had several times seen dark-colored shearwater that appeared 
smaller than griscus, which latter bird irregularly common (often 
abundant), generally during the latter part the summer. However, realizing 
the ease with which errors may made relying size alone sight rec- 
ord this kind, mention the matter was made previous articles. 
June 21, 1917, while two three hundred yards off the northern end the 
island, specimen Puffinus was found dead, floating the 
water. was fair condition, was preserved, and now the writer’s collec- 
tion. still doubt what proportion the shearwaters the locality 
are referable this species. During 1919, reason not apparent the 
writer, shearwaters were much less plentiful than usual, only being seen occa- 
sionally and then small numbers. 

Mergus americanus. American Merganser. Two adult male birds this 


species were seen close range off Lowrie Island, the north end Forrester 
Island, the afternoon June 12, 1919. were undoubtedly present only 


stragglers. 

Hylocichla guttata nanus. Dwarf Hermit Thrush. The writer 
admit that his lack careful observation probably responsible for the fact 
that this species has not been previously recorded summering the island. 
number thrushes’ nests found previous years were all unquestionably 
those Hylocichla ustulata ustulata; and, probably more from this fact than 
any other, the conclusion was arrived that was the only thrush, ex- 
clusive that was nesting the island. The first cireumstance that 
tended prove this conclusion erroneous one was the finding specimen 
nanus lying dead near cabin, May 1919. dissection this bird 
proved male and near breeding. After this, particular attention was paid 
the thrushes with the result that was found present some num- 
bers—probably plentiful the entire summer. The nest 
must difficult one locate, was not found, though diligently sought 
for several Full-grown young appeared the vicinity camp 
early July and the 18th that month they were quite common. does 
not seem plausible that these facts apply solely the summer 1919, and 
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the writer’s belief that this species regular breeding bird the locality, not 
having been previously recorded such, reason the fact that has been 
confused with its relative, ustulata. 

During 1919 most the breeding birds the locality were present the 
usual numbers and nesting has been previously described. considerable pro- 
portion (probably least half) the Pelagic Cormorants present the island 
apparently failed nest this summer, and three eggs was the complement 
most those that did nest. This irregularity the species nesting has 
been frequently observed the writer during past seasons, but whether 
caused fluctuation food supply other reasons still unknown him. 
There was apparently much food for the cormorants this year during 1917, 
when all the birds appeared breed, with four eggs the smallest number ob- 
served nest and five eggs not unusual. 

One nest the Pigeon Guillemot containing two eggs was found June 12, 
the first time the writer has noted this number the island. While this the 
usual nest complement along the California coast, none the nests previously 
noted the writer Forrester Island (probably dozen more), contained 
more than one egg young. 

Seven nests the Townsend Sparrow iliaca townsendi) were 
observed various dates between May and July usual, the situations 
these nests varied greatly, two being well trees, two the ground, and 
the others among moss and grass sides decayed stumps and fallen logs. 
Four out these seven nests contained four eggs each, number found very 
rarely during previous years, three being the usual complement. 

Out four Lutescent Warblers’ nests noted, three contained five eggs each 
and the other four, rather large average for sets this bird. 

Unusually rough weather during most the early part the month 
May made travelling the water very difficult impossible, consequently few 
notes the migratory water birds were obtained. Pacific Loons, though not 
abundant during some former springs, were frequently seen flying northward 
from May May 20, and one was noted late June Several Sabine Gulls 
were observed outside the island June the only time the species was seen 
during the summer. immature Bonaparte Gull appeared the bay July 26, 
the second record for the locality. Large flocks Northern Phalaropes arrived 
June 12, and the species was rather common for several days thereafter. 

Aleutian Savannah Sparrows (Passerculus sandwichensis 
were common during the spring migration from May and were seen 
diminished numbers until May 26. Golden-crowned Sparrows were unusually 
plentiful from May 19, and White-winged Crossbills were noted two 
occasions, May 15, when several large flocks were seen the south end 
the island, and May 24, when flock half dozen birds appeared camp. 
Sitka Crossbills were more less plentiful during the entire summer, but 
indication their breeding was noted. 

Marbled Murrelets with full-grown young appeared July and were com- 
mon the time our departure from the island, August 


Craig, Alaska, November 15, 1919. 
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OBSERVATIONS THE HABITS THE WHITE-WINGED DOVE 


ALEXANDER WETMORE 


OBSERVATIONS which the following notes the habits the 
White-winged Dove (Melopelia asiatica mearnsi Ridgway) are based were 
made the main along the Gila River Maricopa County, Arizona, near 

the small settlement Arlington. Field work this region was carried con- 


tinuously from June 17, 1919, the interests the Biological Survey, 


Department Agriculture. The tract under irrigation from the Gila Ar- 
lington comparatively narrow and there are still extensive growths mesquite 
and other similar shrubs the lowlands that yet have not been cleared away. 
Small groves cottonwoods and willows border the river, and there are extensive 
alkaline areas adjoining them where the ground may marshy swampy 
character. either side the desert where mesquites and palo verdes grow 
the dry washes and the creosote bush covers the open flats. Chollas are abundant 
and the giant cactus common. the eastward near the settlements Palo 
Verde and Buckeye the irrigated lands are broader extent and the country 
more thickly settled. 

The interesting habits the White-winged Dove have been described con- 
siderable detail Bendire (Life Histories North American Birds, 1892, pp. 
145-148) and Gilman (Condor, 1911, pp. 52-54), while scattered notes have 
been published others. believed that the present observations include 
facts that have been previously unknown, although there much that still re- 
mains learned concerning this species. 

The White-winged Dove known familiarly ranchers this region 
White-wing, Sonora Dove Mexican Dove, the last two these appellations 
arising from the migratory habit of, these birds that was believed carry them 
into Mexico. White-wings were reputed come Arlington between April 
and May each year, and present full foree May 20. arrival 
June found them breeding pairs scattered through the cultivated lands 
the open desert, congregated large colonies suitable mesquite montes near 
the Gila River. One two pairs were found intervals cottonwoods beside 
roads near ranch houses, but the greatest interest centered the large congre- 
gations found suitable tracts mesquites. These rookeries were often 
considerable extent. One located three and one-half miles south Arlington 
extended over area quarter mile square, while another three miles be- 
yond grove nearly half mile wide and equal distance length. 
The birds maintained regular flights across country and gathered flocks 
feed, that they were conspicuous figures the bird life the region. was 
difficult estimate the number present, they were scattered about dense 
groves mesquites, but was believed that there were least two thousand 
pairs the largest colony examined. The total number present the area was 
large. appeared that the period for breeding among these birds was some- 
what irregular. part them evidently began nest soon after their arrival, 
number that were feeding young were observed June Others were nest- 
building June 17, that the entire period reproduction was somewhat pro- 
longed. the colonies nests were scattered about irregularly through the mes- 
quites. Sometimes two three nests were placed the same tree, again one 
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pair tree alone. There was crowding and apparently the birds, 
while gregarious, were too truculent permit close proximity nests. Often 
two three trees, suitable every way for the primitive needs these doves, 
intervened between sites. 

most cases the nest, slight structure, though usually somewhat larger 
and bulkier than that the Mourning Dove, was placed mesquite, though 
few were observed the desert palo verdes. Nests were built inclined 
living limbs where forking small branches gave firm, broad support. The 
site varied from six twenty feet from the ground, with about eight feet 
average height. most those that were examined the structure was composed 
dead twigs the mesquite, small diameter, and from six ten inches long. 
For the inner layers small twigs were chosen that had been dead for some time, 
that the spines, abundant mesquite limbs, crumbled touch and caused 
discomfort the brooding bird the young. The nest was flat and had 
merely enough depression receive the eggs that often were visible through the 
loosely interlaced twigs the sides. Two eggs formed complete set. They 
were distinctly buffy color when fresh but varied depth shade that 
occasional sets were nearly white. When blown these eggs frequently fade out 
even when not exposed light that they appear white with hardly 
suggestion buff, cireumstance that caused unpleasant surprise when, few 
days after they had been blown, came examine sets that had chosen origi- 
nally for their rich color. The eggs the White-wing appeared have duller 
surface than the eggs the Mourning Dove. Although two eggs formed com- 
plete set was not unusual find that one was infertile; addition there may 
have been mortality for some reason after eggs had hatched, many nests were 
noted that contained only one young bird. Young White-winged Doves when 
first hatched were well covered with long, straggling down, that color was 
dull white slightly tinged with buff. This natal down was replaced secondary 
feather growth rapidly that had disappeared for the great part the end 
the first week. The feather quills that followed the down did not burst until 
they were quite long that for time the young were grotesque young 
cuckoos. The young birds were fed regurgitation and the age four days 
received solid food the form undigested seeds, addition the usual diet 
‘‘pigeon’s left the nest when between three and four 
weeks old, nearly could ascertain, The first young bird able fly was 
noted June 12, and June birds this age were fairly common. These 
young were still dependant upon their parents for food, and though able fly 
well were undeveloped and small. first leaving the nest they perched about 
the mesquites, always seeking shade, but few days were often found 
the ground, preferably where the soil was sandy. There they walked about 
the thin shade the mesquites, examining bits sticks and other refuse 
ously, often testing such fragments with their bills, rested quietly, squatting 
the earth. many instances was found that they were heavily infested 
with small ticks against whose attacks they seemed inexperienced. ill re- 
sults from the presence these parasites were noted and older birds were free 
from them. 

was the opinion that males did not aid but this was un- 
able ascertain with certainty. Occasionally saw both parents perched the 
sides nest that contained young, but all birds that were definitely identified 
while engaged incubating, were females. Each male chose perch near the 
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nest site, usually from ten thirty feet away, and remained there guard 
while the female was sitting, save for the time required secure food. Such 
perches were selected situations that were well shaded from the direct rays 
the sun during the heat the day, and when not occupied could readily lo- 
the collection ordure, often considerable quantity, the ground 
beneath. 

early morning White-winged Doves began call soon after day break, 
and when the sun appeared above the horizon were heard cooing every 
tion. this period the day many males came out rest dead limbs 
openings the mesquite montes, flew more distant perches mesquites 
cottonwoods where they basked the warm rays the sun. chose 
perches the tops living mesquites where the thin foliage did not cast ap- 
preciable shade. mid-forenoon when the heat became oppressive they retired 
again protected stations. Males had two distinct songs, that were given with- 
out apparent choice. One these efforts may represented the syllables 
who hoo who The first three notes were gruff and abrupt, the last one 
strongly accented and somewhat prolonged. The other song, longer and more 
complicated, may noted who hoo, whoo hoo, hoo-ah’, hoo-hoo-ah’, who-oo. 
this case the song was separated five parts. The first section was short and 
low, the second louder and almost merged with the third; the third and fourth 
were more musical than the others and were strongly accented the last sylla- 
ble, while the last part was lower and was more less slurred. times the 
doves gave one the other these two songs repetition for long intervals, 
again alternated them rapidly. The longer song was more varied and pleasing 
the ear the other frequently was given burring, guttural tone that was 
often unpleasant. addition these songs males uttered low, querulous, mut- 
tered note resembling queh queh-eh that served the female, was 
given when squabbling with other males. females were observed the act 
cooing and was unable ascertain their notes. Although males did not 
unison the effect produced hundreds them calling the same time was 
remarkable. Save for one two birds that might chance near hand, 
their notes seemed come from distance, and were blended that was diffi- 
pick out individual songs. large the volume sound pro- 
duced was great that carried readily for distance mile and yet the 
tone produced was soft that was not deafening when near hand. the 
contrary the whole formed undertone, continuous, and ear not unpleas- 
ing, that did not intrude sharply the senses, vague nature that facul- 
ties perceptive sound soon became accustomed it, that through constant 
repetition might pass unnoted. Although filled the air with the same effect 
that produced the rushing water, other sounds, the song Redwing 
Lucy’s Warbler, the cooing Mourning Dove the stamping 
horse, were heard through clearly even when such noises originated some 
The effect whole was most remarkable and once experienced lin- 
gers long memory. 

Combats among males were frequent, but these were bloodless battles, 
the birds merely flapped one another uttering guttural notes, when near 
hand struck quickly with one wing. Often one male was much trouble 
drive all others from some trees, and once observed one hustle away pair 
Mourning Doves that chanced intrude upon his domain. 
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When females were flushed from nests containing fresh eggs usually they 
flew directly away with loud clap, clap their wings. When incubating 
brooding young the procedure was often different. Then they dropped the 
ground and fluttered rapidly away, continually falling forward though in- 
jured, while moving the partly spread wings tremulously. Their course such 
was behind low hanging limbs fallen branches where was 
secure clear view, circumstance that should aid attracting attention 
from any enemy. case the male was near and had not recognized often 
dropped down the ground and stalked about truculently, with the feathers 
his back elevated and those his throat and upper breast raised until each 
one stood out separate from the others, that walked along appeared 
twice his normal size. Occasionally other males from trees nearby flew down 
precipitately toward the female though determine what was wrong with her. 

displaying before females males had curious habit pose which 
they raised the tail high and tilted the body forward. the same time the tail 
was spread widely and then closed with quick flash the prominent black 
and white markings. the breeding colonies males intervals flew out with 
quick, full strokes the spread wings, rising until they were thirty forty feet 
the air. The wings were then set stiffly with the tips decurved, while the birds 
scaled around above the mesquites great circle that often brought them 
their original perches. The contrasted markings the wings showed brilliantly 
during this flight and the whole was most striking and attractive. the cooler 
part the morning males performed constantly this manner over the rookery. 

When sat down near nests the owners often perched near by, turning their 
heads curiously and watching closely for many minutes. the same time 
they twitched the tail nervously, spreading described above. This action 
was shown wing-tipped birds also, that apparently used when the birds 
are nervous, excited, curious, well display. 

White-winged Doves start flight with loud clapping wings that 
accompanied whistling noise. When the birds are well under way their 
passage, while swift and direct, noiseless. The sound the start resembles 
that made domestic pigeons. The White-wing, like certain tropical doves (for 
example the White-headed and Sealed pigeons) perching cottonwoods 
other trees with dense foliage, usually alights among clumps leaves the 
higher outer branches rather than dead limbs open situations such 
those chosen Mourning Doves. well did the birds conceal themselves that 
after had seen half dozen fly into such tree, was not unusual unable 
pick out single dove spite their large size. the mesquite they 
lowed the same practice perching, that they were often observed merely 
silhouettes through the thin foliage. When perched trees they remained quiet 
save when they were calling. 

the desert areas White-wings nested more less random, wherever 
suitable palo verdes and mesquites occurred. such localities males frequently 
basked the morning sun the flat tops the huge sahuaros. There may 
some irregularity the period breeding this pigeon the evening 
June Webb’s Well near the northwest base Woolsey Peak 
(Gila Bend Mountains), found White-winged Doves gathering dusk little 
flocks half dozen more roost palo verdes and mesquites along the 
banks dry wash. All that were killed such localities were males. These 
desert birds proved warier than those found the cultivated lands. 
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The morning flight from the colonies near the Gila River began hour 
after sunrise and continued until nearly noon. the middle the day 
the birds were quiet, but they began again pass out feed the late after- 
noon, continuing until sunset. While the mesquite montes saw little these 
daily flights, save when birds chanced pass overhead, the cover was too 
dense, but from the open country surrounding the groves the interesting move- 
ment the birds was easily observed. The White-wings left the colonies singly 
little flocks five six. they travelled, these smaller bands frequently 
joined until often fifteen twenty birds were flying one group. purple 
drupe, one-fourth inch diameter, borne spiny shrub (Condalia 
spathulata) was favorite food this season and the birds also ate the fruits 
the giant cactus rapidly they ripened. Various seeds were taken also. 
Harvesting grain began this valley about the first June and continued 
until the end the month. Fields wheat barley that had been cut recently 
were attractive the White-wings here they found abundant source 
food. The wheat grown this region shattered (or shelled out) badly during 
the process cutting, binding, and shocking, that kernels grain were scat- 
tered thickly over the fields. Further, there was much additional waste grain 
from heads matured stalks too short bound that fell the ground when 
may imagined the White-wings sought this food supply eagerly. 
They were gregarious feeding nesting that passing over 
the grain fields usually decoyed those already the ground until many had 
gathered one spot. The grain stubble was cut high and afforded the feeding 
bands shelter, the doves were short leg and walked about with the body 
bent forward. was often the case that not bird was seen looking across 
field wheat stubble, though several hundred might feeding there under 
shelter the wheat stalks and the low levees thrown direct the flow 
the water used irrigation while the crop was being grown. White-wings were 
wary and easily alarmed while feeding. times crawled under shelter 
weeds watch them close range. one the feeding birds happened 
observe some slight motion, the heads all were instant and all re- 
mained motionless, while minute they usually flew hastily sudden 
alarm. Where they were shot they became even more wary. After feeding, 
little groups White-wings often flew rest for time the shelter 
cottonwoods mesquites. 

Occasionally, when feeding fields where wheat had not been shocked 
dove hopped one the bundles bound grain and pecked the heads 
wheat, choosing, preferably, those that were short that they were held firm- 
the twine. flock half dozen dropped down shock wheat 
and fed the cap sheaves for few Usually, however, the birds pre- 
ferred feed the more secure cover the stubble and confined their atten- 
tion the abundant waste grain long this was available. When wheat 
was not threshed within short time after was cut these doves were said 
cause serious damage the grain the shock. This was particularly true 
the case isolated fields that remained after the surrounding crops had been 
removed. For this reason the White-winged Doves were bad repute among 
many the ranchers. 

has been common practice for many years for sportsmen hunt White- 
winged Doves during the months June and July when the birds were ranging 
over the cultivated fields. Though this has been done under the guise pro- 
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tecting crops has been carried the main simply for sport, the majority 
the doves killed are shot stubble fields from which the grain has been re- 
moved, when flight from the colonies localities where they may 
doing damage. Occasionally men and boys even invaded the nesting colonies 
and slipped about among the low mesquite potting the male birds shooting 
the females they sat their nests containing eggs and young. Others, wait- 
ing until the squabs were nearly grown, knocked the young doves from their 
nests with poles and gathered them sacks for table use. Such harrying dur- 
ing the season when the birds are breeding can not considered legitimate 
and can lead only the decimation the species. The mortality among young 
from the killing their parents tremendous. 

Hunters have given the matter damage White-winged Doves much 
publicity the press order insure that they may allowed kill 
the doves with impunity. Most claims made concerning damage these 
birds are based upon the finding quantities wheat the crops the birds 
that are killed. Personally shot considerable number doves for examina- 
tion and most instances found wheat their crops. Observation the feed- 
ing birds, however, soon showed that all save very small part this grain was 
waste gleaned from the stubble. For example, White-winged Doves were feeding 
droves fields near Palo Verde where wheat was the shock, yet careful 
examination 140 acres distributed fields was able find only nominal 
damage three fields covering acres. Where nominal damage was indicated 
the kernels missing. This injury was slight that amounted nothing. Thir- 
ty-five acres this grain belonging William Walton Palo Verde when 
threshed yielded 435 sacks wheat, sufficient commentary the absence 
damage. Claim was made that the White-wings occasionally attacked wheat 
barley before was cut. Where the grain had lodged fallen badly this was 
true, some cases least, but did not seem probable that the doves would 
injure standing grain unless fields where the stalks were very 
short through alkali the soil, lack water other reasons. 

Where the doves are doing actual damage they should driven out, but 
this matter should left entirely the ranchers and should not made 
excuse for general hunting. The birds are easily frightened and can driven 
from fields comparatively small amount shooting. Damage was without 
question more serious during the first settlement this portion the Gila Val- 
ley, ranches then were widely scattered and threshing outfits few, that 
was necessary often for wheat exposed for long time the shock before 
was removed from the fields. present, however, many the ranchers are 
using small combination harvesters that cut the grain and thresh one opera- 
tion, and the entire crop handled rapidly even when dependence placed 
upon binding and threshing that opportunity for damage slight. Where, for 
any reason necessary leave wheat the field may stacked and the 
top the stack capped with tarpaulins when will safe from all depredation. 
1919, according observation, the damage from White-winged Doves 
was wholly negligible. 

Many hunters claimed that they were not permitted kill White-wings 
during the breeding season they would get shooting all, the birds leave 
the region immediately after rearing their young, excuse that poor best, 
but that may considered for the moment. From information available seems 
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that though the doves may forsake the cultivated fields they feed flocks 
the desert wherever food available and that large numbers remain until Octo- 
ber later each year. The practise hunting these doves the nesting season 
inexcusable, save occasional instances where necessary protect crops. 
With the rapid settlement the country and the reclaiming land under new 
irrigation projects present under way, the large colonies the White-winged 
Doves the lower Gila Valley will disappear. The mesquite groves which 
these birds nest furnish valuable wood for use and for fence posts 
that the mesquite montes are being steadily cut away. The doves will conse- 
quence reduced number they have been elsewhere, near Phoenix and 
but should remain fairly common, pairs will continue 
nest the desert and others will take domiciles cottonwoods and other 
trees scattered through the cultivated fields and along the irrigation ditches. 
Washington, C., February 18, 1920. 


NEW PTARMIGAN FROM MOUNT RAINIER 
WALTER TAYLOR 


WITH THREE PHOTOS 


COMMENTING the status the three currently recognized subspecies 
white-tailed ptarmigan, Riley has suggested (Canadian Alpine Journal, 
1912, 60) that specimen from Mount Rainier, Washington, the Biolog- 
ical Survey collection, National Museum, probably represents distinct 
form. Additional material secured Mount Rainier 1919 field party 
the Biological Survey and institutions demonstrates the accuracy 
Riley’s suggestion. For the loan material access collections in- 
debted Prof. Hungate, the State Normal School, Cheney, Washington, 
Stanley Jewett, Portland, Oregon, Edson, Bellingham, Washington, and 
the authorities the National Museum, For many helpful suggestions, 
the loan measurements manuscript, and other courtesies, under obli- 
Palmer, Alexander Wetmore, and Harry Oberholser the Biological Survey 

have also been generous with advice and help. 

Lagopus leucurus rainierensis, new subspecies 
Rainier White-tailed Ptarmigan 

Lagopus leucurus, Ridgway, Man. Amer. Birds, ed. 1896, 202 (probably 
part); Chapman, Bull. Amer, Mus, Nat. Hist., vol. 16, 1902, (part); Dawson, Birds 
Washington, 1909, vol. 590 (part); American Ornithologists’ Union Check-List 
North American Birds, 1910, 142 (probably part); Riley, Can. Alp. Journ., 1912, pp. 
59-60 (part). 

Diagnosis.—Adults nuptial plumage similar Lagopus leucurus leucurus, but 
dark areas more blackish; buffy wash over light areas not consistently present, and 
when present paler. 

Type.—No. 269375, Nat. Mus. (Biological Survey coll.); adult female; Pin- 


nacle Peak, 6,200 feet, Mount Rainier, Washington; July 19, 1919; collected 
Taylor; original no. 479. 
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Geographic range.—While all specimens far examined which are clearly refer- 
able the new form are from Mount Rainier, not improbable that the ptarmigan 
occurring the Cascade Mountains, least central and southern Washington and 
Oregon, the bird occurs that State, will found nearest this subspecies. The 
life zone occupied Arctic Alpine. 

Specimens adults and four young birds, all from Mount Rainier, 
Washington, follows: Near Nisqually Glacier, Pyramid Peak, 6,000 feet, Indian 
Henrys, 7,000 feet, Indian Henrys, 7,500 feet, Indian Henrys, near timberline, 
Indian Henrys, 5,300 feet, Pinnacle Peak, 6,200 feet, McClure Rock, 7,300 feet, 
Mount Rainier, 

Plumage descriptions.—Adult males nuptial plumage: The plumage shows evi- 
dent signs wear. Back white, mottled and barred with blackish; individual dark 
feathers blackest toward ends, being nearer hair brown mummy brown toward bases; 
the dark feathers variously barred and marked with whitish buffy, some conspicu- 
ously (as no. 853, collection Stanley Jewett), some scarcely all (as no. 101, 


Fig. 33. COUNTRY THE MOUNT RUTH RIDGE, 7,500 
FEET, NORTH SIDE MOUNT RAINIER, WASHINGTON. THE EASTERLY 
EMINENCE THE ANCIENT CRATER THE DISTANCE. 


Museum, State Normal School, Cheney, Washington, collected Hungate). Top 
head white thickly sprinkled with wedges blackish. Lower back and rump variously 
modified with darker feathers. Wings and tail white; some wing coverts blackish 
like feathers back; upper tail coverts near fuscous, pencilled and barred with light 
ochraceous-buff, light buff; underparts white, sometimes washed with light 
ochraceous-buff; breast blotched and barred with blackish; throat white with scattered 
splotches black. One bird (no. 853, collection Stanley Jewett), has acquired dark 
flank feathers the left side, these feathers crossed four bars blackish. 
portions feathers beneath sometimes pencilled with light 

Black mottling and barring belly and flanks males less extensive than 
females; the former are also less buffy, especially dorsally. The black blotches are lar- 
ger the male than the female, and consequently the black bars are broader and 
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less numerous; the black areas often tend coalesce. The bare red skin above the eye 
brighter and more conspicuous than the female. 

Adult male postnuptial plumage: One specimen (no. 269376, Nat. Mus., 
Biol. Surv. coll.) collected September 26, 1919, rapidly acquiring the white winter 
plumage. Scattered black feathers from the summer plumage, ‘much worn, still remain, 
but the handsome fall feathers (ground color light buff warm buff, exquisitely dotted 
and pencilled with blackish) occupy most the back, rump, and breast. 

The period during which the postnuptial plumage worn must short. The 
earliest appearance fall feathers the series from Rainier August 10, exempli- 
fied female bird (no. 156505, Nat. Mus., Biol. Surv. coll.) which acquiring 
few transitional feathers. male collected September (no. 269376, Nat. 
Mus., Biol. Surv. coll), the fall plumage being rapidly replaced the immaculate 
white plumage winter 

Adult females nuptial plumage: the males, the plumage shows evident 
signs wear. Upperparts heavily mottled with black, the feathers variously spotted 
and barred with light buff ochraceous-buff, and edged and sometimes spotted 
barred with white. Underparts white, more less extensively washed with pale buff; 
breast and sides heavily barred with black, the flanks and mid-belly also with scattered 
feathers. Throat white, sparsely spotted with dark brown. Wings and tail white. 

Adult females postnuptial plumage: specimens fully exemplifying this 
stage are hand from Mount Rainier. One bird (no. 156505, Nat. Mus., Biol. Surv. 
taken August 10, 1897, acquiring feathers this plumage, which approximate 
light ochraceous-buff ochraceous-buff color, thus being shade darker than the 
fall male described above. 

Young, transition from natal juvenal plumages: series four specimens 
(nos. 156494-156497, Nat. Mus., Biol. Surv. coll.) taken Dr. Fisher Mount 
Rainier July August 1897, exemplify early stage plumage All are begin- 
ning acquire feathers the juvenal plumage, but, excepting the wings and scapulars, 
and some the tail, the natal down still covers the entire body. two (nos, 156495, 
the juvenal feathers are just appearing the tail; all have them barely started 
the scapular area, longer one (no. 156497). 

Down upperparts colored follows: top head cinnamon sayal brown, 
one (no. 156494) modified blackish; sayal brown area inclosed black line; back 
with broad lengthwise area sayal brown, bordered and often modified blackish; 
one (no. 156497) the brown area finely cross-barred with black; median black line, 
bordered pale smoke gray, connects the coloration the top the head with that 
the back; shoulders and underparts pale smoke gray, the breast lightly washed with 
buffy, and flanks and belly with suggestions buffy; face white, crossed two 
three distinct black bars, one extending backward from nostril and eye, one from corner 
mouth, and one from below corner mouth; two black spots (fused some speci- 
mens) above nostrils; natal down wings anteriorly sayal brown, variously modified 
black; feet and legs pale smoke gray, with suggestions buffy; incoming scapulars 
(juvenal plumage) fuscous black, tipped with wedge white, and modified with warm 
buff; wings (juvenal plumage) deep mouse gray; the feathers tipped with white, and, 
particularly the secondaries and coverts, edged and otherwise modified with buffy; bill 
black, tipped with cream buff whitish. 

Measurements.—Four adult males Lagopus leucurus rainierensis measure fol- 
lows: Wing, 181.5 mm. (187-176); tail, 99.5 (106-96); culmen, 15.5 (16.0-14.5); depth 
upper mandible, 6.3 (6.6-6.0). Four adult females: Wing, 175.7 (182-171); tail 86.7 (90- 
82); culmen, 15.2 (16.5-13.5); depth upper mandible, 6.2 (6.4-6.1). 

comparison these measurements with those published Riley for Lagopus 
leucurus peninsularis from the Kenai Mountains, will observed that the Rainier 
specimens are longer-winged the average; the wings and tails the series rai- 
nierensis are nearly the same specimens from Alberta and British 
Columbia, but average less than examples altipetens from Colorado. 

Remarks.—The type locality the new subspecies near the southern ex- 
tremity the geographic range the species the major Pacific Coast moun- 


tain chain. Comparison with specimens Lagopus leucurus leucurus from 
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Moose Pass, British Columbia, Moose Pass, Alberta, and Moose Branch Smoky 
River, Alberta (one specimen from Henry House, Alberta), practically topotypes 
leucurus, all nuptial plumage, indicates that the dark areas rainierensis 
average more blackish than leucurus. the latter the shade close 
mummy brown (Ridgway, Color Standards, 1912), while rainierensis they 
approximate one the darker shades blackish brown. The buffy portions 
the feathers rainierensis are paler than leucurus, being, the former, near 
light ochraceous-buff, while closer the latter ochraceous ochraceous- 
tawny. two male birds from Moose Branch Smoky River, Alberta, and 


Fig. 34. NEST SITE RIDGE NEAR MCCLURE ROCK, ABOVE 
PARADISE VALLEY, 7,300 FEET, SEPTEMBER 26, 1919. THE SCATTERED 
SHELLS THE BASE THE LARGE ROCK THE FOREGROUND JUST 
ABOVE THE BLACK CROSS PRECISELY INDICATE THE POSITION THE 
NEST. THE PRINCIPAL PLANTS THE VICINITY ARE RED HEATHER, 
PHLOX, SEDGE, AND THE TINY ALPINE LUPINE. 


Henry House, Alberta (nos. 222661 and 222655, Nat. Mus.), there 
light wash pale buffy. male from Moose Pass, Alberta (no. 222656, 
Nat. Mus.) has the buffy indicated. Males rainierensis are immacu- 
late white, have less suggestion buffy than the Moose Pass male. Thus the 
contrast between the black areas and the white ground color more vivid the 
new subspecies than specimen from Moose Branch 
Smoky River, Alberta (no. 222661, Nat. Mus.) has some black-barred flank 
feathers no. 853 (collection Stanley Jewett) from Mount Rainier; 
but while the Alberta example shows two most three distinct dark 
bars each feather the Rainier specimen has cross-bars, and the 
cross-bars are narrower than the Alberta example. 
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Brown feathers the fall plumage the back male the new form 
(no. 269376, Nat. Mus., Biol. Surv. coll.) compared with those bird 
from Moose Pass, British Columbia (no. 222656, Mus.) are noticeably 
less intense. But this apparent difference might not borne out larger 
series. 

Comparisons rainierensis with ptarmigan from Colorado, to- 
potype Lagopus leucurus altipetens Osgood, show the Rainier form differ 
having the dark areas summer plumage more blackish. least one male 
specimen (no. 142372, Nat. Mus., Biol. Surv. coll.) taken Bald Moun- 
tain, Colorado, has the fall browns much darker than the only comparable 
male from Mount Rainier (no. 269376, Nat. Mus., Biol. Surv. coll.). 

Similar comparisons with ptarmigan from Medicine Peak, Wyoming, and 
five miles south Twining, New Mexico, show much the same differences 
those previously cited, the dark areas rainierensis being more blackish. 
Wyoming female summer plumage (no. 230372, Nat. Mus., Biol. Surv. 
coll.) the buffy areas are darker shade than typical the Rainier se- 
ries; and two males from New Mexico (nos. 194588, 194,589, Nat. Mus., 
Biol. Surv. coll.) resemble the specimen taken Bald Mountain, Colorado, 
having the fall browns more intense than the Rainier form. 

Examples Lagopus leucurus from various points British Co- 
lumbia, aside from those already mentioned, and from several localities Alaska, 
demonstrate average differences similar those cited, the dark areas feathers 
summer tending less blackish than the Rainier subspecies and fall 
browns more intense. 

have seen skins Lagopus leucurus peninsularis. Riley states (Can. 
Alp. Journal, 1912, ‘‘The type peninsularis female with few 
feathers the fall plumage just appearing; very dark, but there speci- 
men (no. 156498, Biological Survey, Department Agriculture collection) from 
Mount Rainier, Washington, still darker, and the latter probably represents 
distinct form which for the present obliged refer Lagopus leucurus.’’ 

Specimens the National Museum collection taken Dr. Ken- 
nerly Camp Skagit and Similkameen (nos. 16000, 16002, 16003, 34076) are 
apparently closer than rainierensis, the only bird summer 
plumage (no. 16003) having the dark areas paler than the new form. The 
others are fall plumage, which, unfortunately, scant material hand. 
The browns these fall birds from Camp Skagit and Similkameen are paler 
than the female from Mount Rainier (no. 156505), but very similar to, 
even slightly more intense than the fall male (no. 269376, Nat. Mus., 
Biol. Surv. 

Examples the collection Edson from Austin Pass and Bald Moun- 
tain (nos. 170, 207, 208, 209, Edson, Bellingham, Wash.) are fall plum- 
age. Two (nos. 207, 208) have been mounted and seem somewhat faded. 
One (no. 170) passing into winter plumage. One (no. 209) nearly the 
same plumage stage the fall male rainierensis 269376, Nat. Mus., 
Biol. Surv. coll.) the blackness some the dark feathers this bird (no. 
209) resembles rainierensis, but additional comparable material necessary 
determine with certainty the status birds from the northern Cascades. 

6,000 and 7,500 feet all around the mountain. nest discovered Hun- 
gate 6,100 feet Pyramid Peak contained five eggs, one which proved 
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infertile, one addled, and three different stages development approx- 
imately ten days. The sitting bird was studied and photographed for severa) 
hours. She was more approachable than the average domestic fow), finally even 
permitting herself stroked gently the back. 

While never saw the male with the female and young, did note adults 
the two sexes together. But such events nesting activities apparently were 
not progress. 

ptarmigan interesting example protective coloration. 
The freezing habit characteristic. were stariled find that 
had for some moments been looking directly birds which had not no- 
ticed until that instant, quietly did they stand the rocks, and harmoni- 
ously did their coloration blend with that their surroundings. There seems 


Fig. 35. FEMALE PTARMIGAN NEST, PYRAMID PEAK, 6,100 FEET, INDIAN 
HENRYS HUNTING GROUND, MOUNT RAINIER, WASHINGTON, JULY 
1919. THE VEGETATION RED HEATHER empetriformis) 
AND WHITE HEATHER mertensiana). 


exist these ptarmigan marvelous correlation between need for protection 
and degree protective coloration; for the young are best protected their 
coloration, the hens next, the cocks least. 

Young birds, six number each brood, were seen different parts 
the Park from July well through August. Flett, Senior Park 
Ranger, Mount Rainier National Park, found ptarmigan track under cliff 
MeClure Rock (7,300 feet), late the fall 1919. According Flett, the 
ptarmigan usually descend winter and are found below the terminal moraines 
the glaciers, though occasionally they winter under cliffs timberline, doubt- 
less feeding the foliage and berries the abundant Juniperus sibirica. 


a 
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MEASUREMENTS ADULT EXAMPLES LAGOPUS LEUCURUS RAINIERENSIS, 
FROM MOUNT RAINIER, WASHINGTON 


Males 

Number Collector Locality Date 
101 Indian Henrys, 5300 ft. July 11, 1919 

269376 Taylor McClure Rock, 7300 ft. Sept. 26, 1919 
854 Jewett Indian Henrys, 7500 ft. July 10, 1919 


Females 
269375 Taylor Pinnacle Pk., 6200 ft. July 19, 1919 6.3 
156505 Bailey Indian Henrys, above Aug. 10, 1897 |172 
103 Pyramid Pk., 6000 ft. July 11, 1919 


Washington, C., April 1920. 


THE CALIFORNIAN RACE THE BREWER BLACKBIRD 
GRINNELL 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


SEE that the Brewer Blackbirds west-central California are appreci- 
ably smaller than those the Great Basin and Rocky Mountain regions re- 
quires but few moments appropriate series speci- 

mens. Furthermore this difference has already been commented upon, least 
once, nearly twenty years ago. Under Scolecophagus cyanocephalus (Wagler), 
Ridgway (Bds. and Mid. Amer., 1902, 249, footnote) makes this state- 
ment: ‘‘California specimens average decidedly smaller than those from east 
the Sierra Nevada, the following measurements [giving table based 
two males and five females from California and five males and four females 
from the ‘‘Rocky Mountain 

view the ease securing specimens common bird, and view 
the continual activity describing subspecies, curious that the California 
Brewer Blackbird should have been left long without name. The 
race seems possess quantity difference quite great measure 
many subspecies birds which have already stood for years our lists. None 
the scientific names given Ridgway (loc. cit.) the synonymy the 
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Brewer Blackbird appears safely applicable the California form. With- 
out more ado, therefore, let called 
Euphagus cyanocephalus minusculus, new subspecies 


California Brewer Blackbird 

Type.—Male adult; no. 34136, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Palo Alto, Santa Clara County, 
California; January 26, 1901; collected Grinnell; orig. no. 4577. 

cyanocephalus cyanocephalus but averaging 
smaller throughout; metallic sheen back, rump, and posterior lower surface male 
steely blue rather than brassy tone. 

Measurements.—Ten males minusculus from west-central California 
(Berkeley, Palo Alto, Monterey, etc.) give average and extreme measurements, milli- 
meters, follows: Wing, 124.9 tail [from base uropygium], 105.9 (101.1- 
111.5); tarsus, 32.2 (30-8-33.5); exposed culmen, 18.8 (17.8-20.0); depth bill nos- 
tril, 7.3 (6.7-7.8). females from same region: Wing, 115.0 (111.8-118.5); tail, 97.8 
(92.2-102.0); tarsus, 30.1 (26.8-31.8); exposed culmen, 17.1 (16.1-18.6); depth bill 
nostril, 6.7 (6.1-7.1). Weights, grams, four males: 69.2 (67.1-74.0); five females, 
58.7 (52.2-66.7). 

Ten males cyanocephalus from southeastern California (Death Valley and 
points the valley the Colorado River), where migrant wintering, give average 
and extreme measurements follows: Wing, 130.9 (129.1-134.3); tail [from base uro- 
pygium], 110.8 (102.5-116.5); tarsus, 33.2 (31.2-34.7); exposed culmen, 19.4 
depth bill nostril, 7.7 Eight females from same localities: Wing, 118.7 
tail, 99.1 (95.6-101.8); tarsus, 31.6 (30.2-33.0); exposed culmen, 17.7 (16.8- 
18.7); depth bill nostril, 7.2 (6.7-7.7). Weights, grams, six males: 77.4 (71.0- 
three females, 61.2 (54.4-65.2.). 

series cyanocephalus was loaned the writer, through the kind agency 
Mr. Wm. Bradbury, Denver, from the Colorado Museum Natural History. 
properly selected males out this series, from localities Colorado and Texas, show 
average follows: Wing, 131.0; tail, 114.5; tarsus, 33.1; exposed culmen, 
19.6; depth bill nostril, 8.1. 

Distribution.—E. minusculus occupies the Pacific slope California (probably 
also northern Lower California and permanently resident, save 
high altitudes the mountains where heavy snows bury its food supply winter. 
this form which breeds the mountains and coast district southern California 
south the Mexican line, also throughout the valleys and foothills California west 
the Sierran crest, north least Shasta Valley, Siskiyou County. 

cyanocephalus occurs transient and winter visitant suitable parts 
the Colorado and Mohave deserts; also this subspecies, though not typically, breeds 
the east side the Sierras, around Mono Lake and the head Owens Valley, and 
the Modoc region. The birds which winter the Colorado and Mohave deserts prob- 
ably breed northern Nevada and the northward and eastward. 

Remarks.—Variation marked, all respects, the Brewer Blackbird. 
The means the divergent geographic races are admittedly close best, and the 
individual variation brings wide overlapping, will seen upon consulting the 
measurements here given. Though the difference stoutness bill would seem 
the easiest thing for person use discriminating series specimens, 
care must exercised take into account the other size features well. The 
remark made Baird 1858 (vol. 1x, Pac. Reports, 552) concerning 
this species still holds, even though some the variation now found 
subspecific: ‘‘The culmen sometimes much curved from the very base, some- 
times quite the size the bill varies considerably’’. With birds from 
the coast district California, the relative slenderness the bill salient 
feature. But when birds from the Sierras and from northeastern California are 
examined trouble found allocating individuals. Series must then avail- 
able, permit naming the form represented the basis average charac- 
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ters. The same remarks apply with reference the feature coloration set 
forth the diagnosis. The steely blue rather than brassy tone the metallic 
sheen easy enough see the coast-district birds but begins fail the 
birds from the Sierran foothills. express the situation another way, Eupha- 
gus cyanocephalus cyanocephalus intergrades with minusculus over rather 
wide belt country adjacent and including the Sierra Nevada. 

Berkeley, California, May 31, 1920. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Feeding Habit the Cedar Waxwing.—The following observations, disclosing 
habit the Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum) which was unfamiliar the 
writer, may perhaps interest others. The note-book entry was made the 
™lathead Forest, near Belton, Montana. 

August 17, 1915, Ouzel Creek, the Middle Fork trail: watched Cedar Wax- 
wing feeding berries her full-grown young. After descending service-berry bush 
and remaining there few seconds, the bird flew dead tree, followed the young 
birds, which sat expectant attitudes near her. The parent had red (unripe) berry 
her bill and she fed this once one her family. She then poked her head to- 
ward the young again, gave little gulp, and behold! another berry was her 
This she gave youngster near her and once produced anothen berry like man- 
ner; then another and still another, until she had fed them five whole berries suc- 
cession. Although each berry was brought forth with distinctly visible gulp appar- 
ently did not involve much Chicago, February 1920. 


Plague Rufous-crowned about the middle November, 
1919, the middle March, 1920, there was flock Rufous-crowned Sparrows (Aimo- 
phila ruficeps) around home Rock. The birds were exceedingly trouble- 
some because the damage they did plants. small area lawn close some 
shrubbery was picked almost bare around the edges, the clover being eaten first and 
then the grass. was necessary cover young seedlings with wire netting prevent 
complete loss; older plants were badly injured. Buds bamboos were eaten during 
the colder part the year, and for few days later the season, the birds were 
seen eating the buds fruit trees, but they left before much harm had been done. The 
flock ruficeps numbered about twenty. The sparrows kept together much quails 
and would fly run from one place another the same time. 

may interest that were really uncommon about the place 
this year until the rufous-crowns had disappeared, when both the Intermediate and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows became fairly abundant. This the first year that sparrows 
have been troublesome any way, though have often wondered why escaped the 
depredations commonly committed. have never seen ruficeps about the grounds 
until this winter, but have heard them singing the brush-covered hillsides. Perhaps 
the visitation rufous-crowns should looked upon honor, but from one point 
view was certainly nuisance.—C. Rock, California, March 29, 
1920. 


Winter Nesting the Ground Dove.—The Mexican Ground Dove (Chaemepelia 
passerina pallescens) has been noted rare spring visitor this vicinity (Brawley, 
Imperial County, California) since 1912, which year was first seen February 
pair was seen March that year, and one the birds shot for identifica- 
has been seen several occasions since, but nests have been found until 
this year. 
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November 22, 1919, dove was seen yard and the 25th dead spe- 
cimen was found an, irrigating canal. was very much surprised December 
find the half small white egg-shell and after considerable search find Ground 
Dove brooding single young in, its nest eucalyptus tree. The nest was well built 
for dove’s nest and being set some lodged bark was well hidden from view from the 
ground. 

The nesting birds were not disturbed and two weeks later the two old doves and 
the young were discovered feeding the ground. They soon flew tree where the 
young bird was fed regurgitation, but one the parents only. time was avail- 
able for observation until the following Sunday when the three doves were again seen 
feeding, and later all three flew umbrella tree where the young dove was fed 
both parent doves. The young dove after being fed once hopped onto the old birds 
back then down the limb which the old dove was perched; then, when not being 
fed, extended its wing out over the parent dove and gently tapped the back its 
parent until was fed again. then flew where the other parent dove was perched, 
where went through the same actions. Whether this typical the behavior 
young Ground Doves unable say. 

Two Ground Doves were seen pursuing one another through the trees January 
16, 1920, all appearances mated. second nest this species dove was found 
the 22nd January. This nest contained but one young bird which left the nest the 
next day and has not been seen since. This nest was also eucalyptus tree, about 
feet from the ground, and was rebuilt Mourning Dove’s nest. This second nest was 
watched, and February was seen have sitting Ground Dove it. The two 
eggs contained were collected the next day and found have been incubated already 
several days. Brawley, California, February 29, 1920. 


Calaveras Warbler San Benito County, Calaveras Warbler 
(Vermivora ruficapilia gutturalis) well known high altitudes along the Sierras 
California, where breeds over extended range, and found also the higher 
mountains north Lake County and the migrations the lowlands southern 
California. has seldom been noted, however, the ocean side the great valleys 
along the coast north Santa Barbara. Two records only this area between Santa 
Barbara and Lake counties are all that remember having noticed; one made Joseph 
Grinnell just back the Berkeley campus September 1912, when two individuals 
were seen him close range (Condor, 1914, 37), and one for San Benito 
County, where two birds this species were noted April 20, 1899, the late Mr. 
Slevin and myself, were collecting together near Paicines, one the birds be- 
ing secured him (Condor, 1901, 126). 

This year, April (1920), company with Dr. Dallas Hanna, the De- 
partment Palaeontology, California Academy Sciences, number were noted about 
four miles southeast The Pinnacles, Bear Valley Creek, near could make 
out from our map. Dr, Hanna and had motored from Hollister “The Pinnacles”, 
rather striking mass rocks where great has occurred, about miles south 
that town. was cold, windy day, and having one long stretch very badly cut 
road negotiate arrived late our destination. one particularly inviting spot 
Bear Valley Creek were inclined stop, but the delay had experienced decided 
push did not then know how much longer would take reach our ob- 
jective point. Reaching this spot about three o’clock the afternoon our return, 
however, concluded that had time enough spare for this work and stopped 
place where the little stream ran between small meadow and brushy hillside, with 
willows and cottonwoods its banks—an ideal place for warblers. The first bird that 
caught eye was Calaveras Warbler, and further search developed the fact that there 
was quite number individuals this species moving about. The high wind made 
very difficult distinguish these warblers from some the other species among the 
constantly moving leaves and branches the trees, but certainly saw twenty-five 
thirty them, least. They were very restless and seemed moving stream 
northerly direction, often leaving the trees along the stream fly into the brush, 
vice versa. The difficulty identifying them quickly the midst fluttering 
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leaves was great that about the time would have one positively identified would 
just too late shoot. 

Dr. Hanna kindly assisted the endeavor procure specimens for identifica- 
tion and finally succeeded securing four. was pity that did not obtain 
greater number, for those taken all proved males, and not know whether 
there were any females this flight, whether the males were migrating alone, hap- 
pens with some species. 

Three days later (April 20), went some distance the Tres Pinos Creek into 
the Panoche Pass, without going far the summit. This also was cold windy day, 
and but few birds were seen heard. did not any Calaveras Warblers sure 
of, myself, but Dr. Hanna secured another male here. were very unfortunate hav- 
ing such weather contend with, hampered our observations extremely. While 
Dr, Hanna was primarily interested his own line also kept keen eye open for 
birds, which also very partial, thereby being great assistance work, and 
for which I take this opportunity of thanking him. 

Several other likely canyons the county were visited, particularly along small 
streams with more less wooded banks, but more this species were found among 
the numbers the commoner warblers that were met with. Press other matters 
compelled return San Francisco without having had the time back The 
Pinnacles for more thorough study the situation, but will hope for opportunity 
next spring look farther into the matter, and ascertain whether not this species 
migrates regularly along that range California Acad- 
emy Sciences, San Francisco, May 1920. 


Bald Eagle Wawona.—Upon visit Fresno, California, 1916, saw the 
store Mr. Normart, local taxidermist, mounted specimen the Bald Eagle, 
presumably the southern subspecies, Haliaeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus. Inquiry 
developed that the bird had been killed Wawona, Mariposa County, about July, 1914.— 
Tracy Storer, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, May 14, 1920. 


Another Rusty Song Sparrow from Southern December 1919, 
while collecting Fox Sparrows along little canyon the north here, flushed 
very dark colored Song Sparrow from the weeds. The collected and sent Mr. 
Swarth for his determination. says: dark colored song sparrow seems 
Melospiza melodia rufina. any rate can duplicate with birds from 
the known habitat that subspecies.” There appears only one other oc- 
currence for this form for southern California, and that from Riverside (Swarth, Condor, 
1910, Claremont, California, February 23, 1920. 


The Harris Hawk Breeder March this year (1920) 
noticed pair Harris Hawks (Parabuteo harrisi) the act mating near 
Brawley Imperial County. was not able find their nest, but the next day about 
eight miles away and three miles west Calpatria took set three eggs. These 
were very heavily incubated. far aware, this the first record the bird 
nesting California, but judging from own observation and that others there 
reason believe that the bird will soon become regular breeder the Imperial Valley. 

The nest was built the crotch willow tree about thirty-five feet above the 
ground. was the outer fringe thick growth from the overflow the Alamo 
River and easily visible from near-by farm house. The climb was made for 
Ashton Rood, young boy, and unable give accurate description the 
San Diego, California, May 27, 1920. 


Further Notes Differential Sex received the following letter from 
Mr. John Gregg Burlington, Iowa, response article “Differential Sex 
Migrations Mallards New Mexico”, recently published the Condor. Mr. Gregg 
experienced sportsman and keen and reliable observer. 

was particularly interested your article for the reason that for great many 
years have noticed the same differential applies this territory. recall shooting 
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one evening November, either 1901 1903, Mercer swale Crystal Lake 
Grounds, when there was great flight Mallards on, commencing about 3:00 
They came in, very large droves, and was the exception see drake among them. 
was out early the next morning and for the first few hours there were very few ducks, 
but about 10:00 11:00 o’clock there came flight Mallards similar size the 
flight the evening before, and this flight was practically all drakes. have noticed 
this number different occasions, but never more pronounced way than the 
day named. 

“In the old days when the regular fall migration Prairie Chickens came this 
way, used put good many mornings and evenings the Mississippi bluffs 
shooting near Burlington and although that time was only boy, discovered that 
was the exception kill cock chicken; the great majority the migration was 
hens. But the winter, going into the upland corn fields this locality, would find 
preponderance cocks, which led believe that the hens travelled south and con- 
gregated somewhere that territory, leaving the cocks Albu- 
querque, New March 26, 1920. 


Bird Fatalities Resulting from Shipwreck.—During the night October 25, 
1918, the Canadian-Pacific Steamer Princess Sophia was wrecked, with total loss life, 
Vanderbilt Reef, Lynn Canal, Alaska, some forty miles north Juneau. Quantities 
heavy fuel oil escaping covered the water for miles about, finally settling the 
beaches. the writer’s theory that the great loss life, some 343 persons, was largely 
occasioned the escaping oil. 

When patrolling the shores Admiralty Island and adjacent waters small 
steamer October 28, looking for bodies from the wreck, Murre was seen swimming 
towards the vessel, occasionally assisting its feet with its wings. coming close was 
seen that its breast was heavily saturated with oil, and wings and other parts only 
lesser degree. The bird came within few feet the boat, which was then drifting, 
the while frequently raising itself the water, shaking itself, and flapping its wings 
efforts get rid the oil, and occasionally preening its feathers with its beak. The 
bird seemed not only devoid fear but actually wish companionship stable 
place rest. Threatening movements only caused dive few feet away, barely 
under the surface the water, which gave excellent opportunity observe the use 
the wings assisting the feet the diving. was finally killed with oar, and 
examination its plumage was found heavily saturated with crude oil, particularly 
the breast and wings. injuries were evidence and its plight was apparently 
due entirely the oil. 

Numerous other Murres were noted great distances, all more less cov- 
ered with the oil, which covered the surface the water from mere film heavy 
scum. The men who were patrolling the beaches for bodies the wreck victims reported 
that there were many “the same kind birds” (Murres) dead and dying the 
beaches, and frequently the searchers were startled bird still alive suddenly strug- 
gling and flopping about their feet. 

Also many gulls were observed have stained breasts, but none was seen 
helpless. October 30, when about 120 miles south the scene the disaster (near 
Cape Fanshaw) passenger steamer, the writer observed one gull with oil-stained 
breast join the ship for distance, and January 1919, Wrangell, nearly two 
hundred miles south the wreck, the writer observed Glaucous-winged Gull walking 
about the streets, with spot discoloration about four inches diameter breast 
and sides that bore every evidence being crude oil stain and quite possibly from the 
wreck the north the preceding October. 

The extent the losses among the bird population due this accident can not 
even approximated, but must have been considerable, the wreck occurred 
short distance north waters much frequented Murres, and prevailing winds and 
tides drove the oil southward for many miles. The miles under observation Octo- 
ber were from miles from the scene the wreck, with considerable shoreline 
intervening, there good reason believe that the fatalities the birds that came 
under observation the writer’s party were but small percentage the 
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Correction Concerning the Tawny the Proceedings the Califor- 
nia Academy Sciences, fourth series, 1x, no. 10, 295, the Tawny Creeper (Certhia 
familiaris occidentalis) listed among the species noted nesting Mount St. Helena, 
Napa County, California. the original draft this paper there was question-mark 
after this subspecies, but somehow other the matter escaped mind thereafter. The 
nesting birds had been watched close range, but specimens had been secured the 
time. would like say that some have been taken since and have proved that the 
former record the form zelotes, Sierra Creeper, that region .is correct.— 
San Francisco, May 1920. 


Correction Concerning the European Widgeon.—In the September-October, 
Condor, 1918, 192, recorded pair this duck bought the Los Angeles public 
market. critical comparison the female, however, proves this bird Mareca 
americana, instead penelope; hence the record the European Widgeon stands 
good for the male only.—L. Museum History, Science and Art, Los Ange- 
les, April 1920. 


Habits Red-breasted Sapsucker.—In old pepper tree, near the corner 
Piedmont Avenue and Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California, saw for the first time 
Red-breasted Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius daggetti) December 1919. had 
made but few holes when found him, sure had come there but recently. 
made not less than four daily observations and found the bird working and feeding 
this tree every day from December 26, 1919, March 1920, inclusive, with the ex- 
ception February and when made six daily observations but failed see the 
bird. There were two days that was unable make observations. Thus saw the 
bird days out 71. After March made six observations daily for ten days, but 
the Sapsucker had gone. 

The pepper tree low-branching, forking widely about three feet above ground. 
nearly dead that has failed put forth single leaf this spring. The bird 
began work one the largest branches, making four five very straight rows 
holes, with scattering holes either side. Judging from the moisture about the holes 
there must have been considerable sap. After reaching forking, went new 
branch and worked the same manner. some cases the branches are girdled 
three more circles holes just below the branching. The Sapsucker made about 
eight hundred holes during his stay. 

The time working and feeding was very regular. Rarely was the trees 
before 8:45 M., and very rarely was present after His stay between these 
hours was not continuous. laid full claim the tree. allowed other bird 
the branches while was there. language more expressive than words told them 
leave and they left. was not shy. When came too close moved backward, 
forward, sideways with equal rapidity and ease. Occasionally flew out the 
tree when put hand his branch, but retiring from his sight returned 
short time. 

times the Sapsucker would sit wholly immovable for twenty minutes. was 
apt the under side the branch the upper. Not infrequently found 
him the branches where had first worked, feeding the insects that had 
gathered these holes. Afternoons, when the Sapsucker was usually absent, saw 
various times the Anna Hummer, Sierra Junco, Audubon Warbler and Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet feeding from the Sapsucker holes—whether sap insects can not say.— 
Mrs. Berkeley, Califorria, March 26, 1920. 


The Connecticut Warbler Not Known from Kansas.—In list birds from Doug- 
las County, Kansas, published the Condor for 1909, page 162, recorded warbler 
taken September 14, 1908, Mr. Charles Bunker and myself the Connecticut 
Warbler (Oporornis agilis). This has been known the only occurrence this bird 
the state the present time. Since that time have had occasion doubt the au- 
thenticity this record and re-examining the skin question find that im- 
mature specimen the Mourning Warbler (Oporornis philadelphia). identi- 
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fication was due the fact that suitable material was not hand for comparison 
the time that the collection containing this warbler was first studied and the skins iden- 
tified. Fortunately this erroneous record seems thus far have been overlooked 
others and has not been quoted elsewhere.—ALEXANDER WETMORE, Biological Survey, 
Washington, C., May 26, 1920. 


Black-crowned Night Heron Gathering Nesting Material.—On April 27, 1920, while 
watching for Black-crowned Night Herons naevius) the Cohen 
Estate, Buena Vista Avenue and Versailles, Alameda, California, one the birds flew 
into locust tree near hand. began stretching its neck and taking hold small 
dead twigs with its bill, trying break them off. After several attempts different 
branches found twig that could break and proceeded carry off. seemed 
odd find bird that associate with marshes and water gathering its nesting mate- 
rial this KELLY, Alameda, California, May 28, 1920. 


Lizard Eaten Cactus Wren.—While collecting the tree yucca belt about three 
miies west the town Mohave, Kern County, California, March 30, 1920, shot 
male Cactus Wren (Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi). When retrieved the bird was 
seen have the abdomen slightly protuberant the region the gizzard though 
the latter was unusually full. Upon dissection found that the principal item food, 
and the one which formed fully percent the contents the gizzard was Desert 
Brown-shouldered Lizard (Uta stansburiana elegans). The reptile was about two inches 
long. had been swallowed entire although the head looked though had first been 


almost pulp. can find previous record Cactus Wren taking reptiles 


for food. Beal (Biol. Surv. Bull. 30, 1907, pp. 64-65), examination stomachs 
from southern California, found insects the usual food, the only vertebrate material 
some the long bones tree frog. 

the locality where this bird was taken there were very few cholla cactuses and 
the Cactus Wrens were using the tops the tree yuccas song perches.—Tracy 
Storer, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, May 14, 1920. 


Bohemian Waxwing San County.—On March 29, 1920, found two dead 
and badly decomposed Bohemian Waxwings (Bombycilla garrula) the camping ground 
Vallecito, eastern San Diego County. Some one had shot them with small caliber 
rifle. This the first record for this county, think. Cedar Waxwings 
cedrorum) have been rather common here San Diego for several weeks. They feed 
the berries the pepper RANK San Diego, California, April 19, 1920. 


Notes from Escondido, March friend brought two Crossbills 
that were taken from flock six feeding his orchard. Three were shot under the 
impression that they were Linnets. His cat got one and the other two, being shot with 
rifle, were pretty badly used up. one was impossible determine the sex; 
the other appeared male. Both are young birds showing more less yellow 
the plumage. peculiarity one them the crossing the upper mandible 
the left. 

These birds appear curvirostra bendirei, and are the first Crossbills 
ever seen here, and far know are the first recorded from this county. 
very possible that they may work south through the county the higher mountains, 
far none seems have been reported, all authorities available giving the range 
extending “as far south Pasadena 

The measurements the two birds, millimeters, are follows: 

Bill from Depth of 


Length Wing Tail Tarsus Culmen nostril bill 


Another new record for this section that for Molothrus ater obscurus, the Dwarf 
Cowbird. have been looking for this species for many years, and found first egg 
nest the Least Vireo (Vireo belli pusillus) Fallbrook June 11, 1919. 
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though the bird was not secured was plainly visible distance not over feet, 
sat fence post watching me. was without doubt referable this 

This winter there has been remarkable vertical migration the Band-tailed 
Pigeon (Columba fasciata) from the higher mountains the east us, the much 
lower canyons the west leading, the coast. Such migration very rare event 
here, even for few birds. This winter they have come down good-sized flocks and 
have not appeared any more wild than Mourning Doves would be. has not been 
any way unusual winter the mountains, their coming rather hard explain. 

There seem have been unusual number the Whistling Swan colum- 
bianus) seen the state this winter. the latter part January attention was 
called large white bird flying north very high and which was undoubtedly 
this species. few days afterwards three were reported having been seen 
lake near here. Stephens, his paper the birds San Diego County, mentions the 
species rare winter have lived the county for thirty years and 
never saw before.—C. Escondido, California, April 15, 1920. 


Notes Nutcrackers Monterey County, California—Persistent reports during 
the past winter the Clark Nutcracker, Clark Crow many people call 
fraga Pacific Grove and Carmel, Monterey County, California, finally 
too much for curiosity withstand and led investigaie the matter 
trip Carmel was made March 1920, and one these somber but saucy 
birds was about the first bird view the main street was reached. For the next 
two weeks one more these fellows was seen almost every day, although there were 
couple days toward the last stay when none was seen heard. those two 
days thought that they must last have left for the higher altitudes which are their 
natural abode, but the succeeding days showed them still with us. 

While the Nutcrackers were usually small companies they did not seem actu- 
ally flock together and nine was the largest number that was positive having 
scen one time. There may have been more the town, but there appeared good 
reason believe that there were not many more, any, for the town small and these 
birds are commonly very noisy. When this number had collected small area 
others were heard, any rate. 

The Nutcrackers had discovered that kitchen doors and back yards were good for 
some free and they systematically visited many such. While they fed 
some extent the Monterey pines, apparently more intent upon the tips young buds 
than upon the contents the cones, they picked also good many scraps and bits 
grain crumbs the streets, paying attention people twenty thirty feet away, 
but becoming wary closer approach. They seemed have certain hours for being 
certain places, and for the first few days stay appeared the street opposite the 
dining room window while were breakfast. 

The cook the Monte Hotel used put some bits food top of. eight- 
foot stump, reachable from the kitchen steps, and this out-door dining room was visited 
least once day for quite while. the cat also had eye this ar- 
rangement, which fact was originally made his account, and his visits were 
very irregular could not always count when the birds would come feed here, 
the cat was apt include his avian visitors among the list edibles—as found out 
sorrow. 

Dr. Walter Fisher, living Pacific Grove, Monterey County, reported them 
being there during the winter, and March went over stay few days with him. 
There were some the Nutcrackers the town, but not much evidence the 
smaller town Carmel. Dr. Fisher said that they seemed come and and thought 
that possibly they often made the trip from one town the other, distance only 
three four miles, with hilly forest between. 

Pacific Grove lived young lady who had enjoyed the sort education that 
trains the mind for accurate observation, and this lady told that March 24, while 
she and her mother were resting from walk picnic ground outside the town limits, 
some Nutcrackers came around and were feeding crumbs, left picnic parties. 
they were watching them one the Nutcrackers began gathering sticks and other 
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nest-building materia) and flew with this neighboring clump pine trees. went 
with her the next day the spot, but saw neither the birds nor any evidence nest, 
which, however, does not any way cast aspersion upon her word. While the bird may 
not have been actually building, the instinct may have been strong and the nesting sea- 
son was hand, 

late the last week April the Nutcrackers were still Carmel and Pacific 
whom was collecting during this stay. Dr. Fisher thought they might possibly change 
their habits and nest somewhere the vicinity, and promised watch them far 
lay his power. 

was good fortune during the fortnight spent Carmel come across two 
specimens the Slate-colored Junco (Junco hyemalis hyemalis) add the compara- 
tively few records for this state. One these was taken Carmel March 12, and the 
other Pine Canyon, near Salinas, Monterey County, March 
California Academy Sciences, San Francisco, May 1920. 


Western Tanager Santa Cruz Mountains Summer.—While visit Alma, 
Santa Clara County, California, from June 23, 1917, heard and saw number 
Western Tanagers (Piranga ludoviciana). From perches well the coniferous trees 
the males were droning out their monotonous songs, and all appearances the species 
was established for the summer.—Tracy Srorer, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berke- 
ley, California, May 14, 1920. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Perhaps the most important ornithological 
happening announced recent months 
the resumption activity the part the 
American Ornithologists’ Union Committee 
Nomenclature. According the April 
Auk two-day meeting was held Wash- 
ington, C., February. lately recon- 
stituted the committee consists Witmer 
Stone, Jonathan Dwight, Oberholser, 
Palmer, and Charles Richmond. 
seems that this well-balanced rep- 
resentation our ornithologists, regards 
the varying views entertained currently 
systematic ornithology. Probably one 
question more pressing than that the 
constitution the genus. this connec- 
tion wish call attention the valu- 
able article the Chairman the com- 
mittee, Dr. Stone, Science (vol. LI, April 
30, 1920), entitled “The Use and Abuse 
the Genus”. This article sets forth pre- 
cisely the dangers which threaten re- 
sult unlimited splitting, and, our mind, 
makes the sanest sort recommendations 
the course action which should 
followed henceforth working system- 
atists. fortunate that man Dr. 
Stone’s views the head the commit- 
tee which will determine the names em- 
ployed the next official check-list 
North American birds. 


Mr. Goethe, the California Nature 
Study League, Sacramento, gives good 
pointer for bird students. writes under 
date June Again have been impressed 
with the advantages the sleeping bag 
bird study. trip last week-end into 
Cache Creek Canyon, Yolo County, dawn 
brought several thrilling experiences scarce- 
obtained otherwise. Quail with 
their young came almost within arm’s 
reach. oriole sang from perch 
redbud immediately above the sleeping bag. 
Titmouses, flycatchers and grosbeaks were 
watched similarly close range. 


Edward Nelson, Chief the Bureau 
Biological Survey, spending the sum- 
mer northwestern Alaska, where 
looking after the reindeer problem which 
was assigned the Survey for attention. 
Dr. Nelson, will recalled, spent four 
years, 1877-1881, Alaska, chiefly the 
vicinity Saint Michael. His report upon 
the birds observed him during that period 
remains the most important ornithological 
publication ever issued relative Alaska. 


Miss Ellen Scripps, Jolla, California, 
giving the San Diego Society Natural 
History two thousand dollars per month, 
continued for two years, enable the 
Society move into larger quarters and 


. 
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build its museum. Miss Scripps desires 
the educational side museum work em- 
phasized. The Board Directors has ac- 
cordingly appointed Carroll DeWilton Scott 
Curator Education. Mr. Scott proposes 
give series talks natural history 
subjects the schools the city and 
county. The Museum will build number 
small cases containing birds, minerals, 
plants, etc., loan schools, the cases 
moved from school school monthly— 
sort circulating museum—as part 
the educational scheme. The research side 
the museum work will carried also, 
and Mr. Frank Stephens will identified 
with this branch. His plan first all 
make full study the birds and other 
vertebrates San Diego County, and 
already (June 29, 1920) embarking upon the 
necessary field work. 


Field work being carried the 
California Museum Vertebrate Zoology 
this year follows: Miss Annie Alex- 
ander and Miss Louise Kellogg, assisted 
Mr. Halsted White, are searching eastern 
Oregon for both living and extinct verte- 
brates. Mr. Joseph Grinnell spent the month 
April the Death Valley region and Mr. 
Richard Hunt explored portions the Mo- 
have Desert; both were company the 
zoologist, Dr. Francis Sumner, the 
Scripps Institution, San Diego. 


Word comes the death William 
Dutcher Chevy Chase, Maryland, July 
Mr. Dutcher had been Fellow the 
American Ornithologists’ Union for years, 
and for the past several years had been 
President the National Association Au- 
dubon Societies. 


Dr. Alexander Wetmore, the United 
States Biological Survey, left New York 
May spend about one year southern 
South America. will make special 
study the local conditions under which 
certain North American species birds 
(mainly shore birds) winter there. The re- 
sults his work will bear importantly upon 
the Migratory-bird Treaty Act, administra- 
tion which vested the Biological 
Survey. 


The Canadian government has been issu- 
ing lately series leaflets giving 
popular style information regarding birds. 
Copies these papers will sent upon re- 
quest, applying the Commissioner 
Dominion Parks, Department 
rior, Ottawa. The subject matter mainly 
relative species affected the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act, apparently part 
plan-for the more general diffusion 
knowledge regard such birds. Some 
the papers are English, some 
French; evidently the naturalists respon- 
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sible are earnest their endeavors 
bring home all the general information 
sentiment approval, without which 


difficult enforce any regulation. Some 
recent titles are: The Brant the Atlantic 
Bird Neighbors, Hoyes Lloyd; The Birds 
Manitoba Garden, Norman Criddle. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular meeting the North- 
ern Division the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held the Museum Vertebrate 
dent Wright was the chair and the fol- 
lowing members were present: Mesdames 
Abernathy, Allen, Anderson, Bamford, 
Bridges, Griffin, Law, Nielson, Roe, Schles- 
inger, Thomson, Wythe; Messrs. Austin, 
Bell, Bryant, Cooper, Dixon, Evermann, Grin- 
nell, Hunt, Law, McLean, Palmer, Storer, 
Swarth, and Wright; visitors: Mesdames 
Evermann, McLean,.G. Roe, Swarth, Tay- 
lor; Messrs. Abernathy and Feb- 
minutes for the two divisions were read 
and the northern ones approved. Miss Gen- 
evieve Burk and Miss Lora Gertrude Rush 
were elected membership, and names pass- 
upon the Southern Division January 
and February were approved. Two new 
names were presented: Mr. William- 
son 525 Howard Place, Pasadena, 
Herbert Jenks; and Dwight Disney, Ru- 
pert, Idaho, Carriger. 

Mr. Palmer Palo Alto gave talk 
“Habits Some our Common Birds”, 
after which seasonal observations were re- 
ported members present. Mr. Swarth 
suggested that since certain members the 
club are receiving ornithological literature 
which does not reach all, short reports 
such literature added the monthly pro- 
gram. motion embodying this suggestion 
was made Dr. Bryant, seconded Mr. 
Storer, and unanimously adopted vote 
the club. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 


Northern Division the 
Cooper Ornithological Club met the Mu- 
seum Vertebrate Zoology, University 
California, April 15, President 
Wright presided and those attendance 
were Mesdames Allen, Bridges, Grinnell, 
Head, Kelly, Law, Mead, Schlesinger, Thom- 
son, and Wythe; Messrs. Austin, Bell, Carri- 
ger, Cooper, Lastreto, Law, Swarth, White, 
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and Wright; visitors: Miss Kellogg, Mrs. 
Etcheverry, Mrs. Neugass, Mrs, Taylor, Mrs. 
Thomson, Mrs. White, and Mr. Kelly. The 
minutes for the March meeting were read 
and approved and the March report the 
Southern Division was read. Mr. 
Williamson and Mr, Dwight Disney were 
elected membership, and Mr. Work- 
man and Harry Johnson, elected the 
Southern Division, were approved. Corre- 
spondence regarding the Seattle meeting was 
read, and motion was carried the effect 
that arrangements for the ornithological 
meeting made committee composed 
members the Club who will present 
the meeting, together with the secretary. 
motion Mr. Lastreto committee was 
appointed report the next meeting 
what support the club could offer toward 
encouraging the completion “The Birds 
Messrs. Law, Swarth, and 
Evermann were appointed the chair. 

The sudden death Mr. Frank Daggett, 
Director the Museum History, Science, 
and Art, Los Angeles, was reported Mr. 
Swarth, and the following resolutions were 
ordered spread upon the minutes and for- 
warded the members Mr. Daggett’s fam- 
ily, the motion proposed Swarth, 
and seconded Barton Evermann. 

In the death of Mr. Frank S. Daggett 
ornithology has lost an enthusiastic votary. 
The Cooper Ornithological Club has lost a 
member who had whole-heartedly aided and 
supported the society by every means in his 
power almost from its inception; who had 
acted as vice-president and as president of 
the Southern Division for many years; and 
who, in thus giving of his time and in many 
other ways, was an important factor in the 
development of the Club. Mr. Daggett’s kind- 
ly personality was such as to Nave attracted 
to him a circle of friends by whom his loss 
will be keenly felt. His absence leaves a 
noticeable gap in the ranks of the Club. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the mem- 
bers of the Cooper Ornithological Club, de- 
plore his death as a loss to ornithology and 
especially so to this Club, and that the con- 
dolences of the Club are hereby extended to 
his bereaved family. 


Reports recent literature relating 
Ornithology given Mr. Storer and Mr. 
Swarth included the Journal Comparative 
Oology, and Bulletin 794 the Department 
Agriculture the food water birds. 

The program the evening consisted 
talk Mr. Tracy Storer, entitled 
servations the Birds the Campus”. Mr. 
Storer brought date the observations 
incorporated Dr. Grinnell his article 
entitled, Second List the Birds the 
Berkeley Campus”, adding two winter visit- 
ants and ten transients the list 1914 
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and presenting far available the aver- 
age migration dates thus far recorded. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


regular meeting the North- 
ern Division was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology the evening May 20, 
1920. President Wright was the chair, 
and thirty-two members and visitors were 
attendance. Members: Mesdames Aber- 
nathy, Ames, Bamford, Bridges, Burk, Flinn, 
Flynn, Griffin, Grinnell, Schlesinger, and 
Thomson; Messrs. Cooper, Dixon, Emerson, 
Evermann, Grinnell, Loomis, McLean, Swarth 
and Wheeler. Visitors were: Mesdames 
Lueddemann, Potter, Roe, Thomson, Van 
Gaasbeck, Wheeler and Wintermute; Messrs. 
Abernathy, Bridges, Cheney, Elmore and 
Schlesinger. 

The minutes the April meeting the 
Northern Division were read and approved. 
One new member was elected, Mrs. Mervyn 
Neugass. One name was proposed for elec- 
tion, Claude Gignoux, Tunnel Road, 
Berkeley. 

Business finished, the rest the evening 
was devoted “reports the season”, given 
several the Dr. Grinnell told 
bird life observed him April 
various points the Mojave Desert and 
Death Valley. was followed Dr. Ev- 
ermann, with account the fluctuating 
fortunes Tri-colored Blackbird colony, 
Mr. Dixon, some birds San Clemente 
Island, Mr. Emerson, bird life past and 
present Hayward, and Mr. Wheeler, 
birds had just seen the desert 
southern Arizona. The discussion then be- 
came general, and minor items interest 
were contributed many those present. 
Adjourned.—H. Secretary, pro 
tem, 


regular meeting the North- 
ern Division was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology the evening June 17. 
the absence president and vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Lastreto acted presiding offi- 
cer. Thirty-nine members and visitors were 
present follows: Members: Mesdames 
Ayer, Blake, Bridges, Grinnell, Kelly, Kibbe, 
Meade, Neugass, Newhall, Roe, Schlesinger, 
Margaret Wythe; Messrs. Bassett, Bell, 
Carriger, Dixon, Emerson, Grinnell, Hunt, 
Lastreto, McLean, Ray, Swarth. Visitors: 
Mesdames Bassett, Cheney, Clark, Dixon, 
Grant, Hornig, Charlotte Nash, Hester Nash, 
Alice Wythe; Messrs. Blake, Bridges, 
Cheney, Clark, Elmore, Kelly, Roe. 

The minutes the May meeting were 
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read and approved, followed the reading 
the April minutes the Southern Divi- 
sion. One new member was elected, Mr. 
Claude Gignoux, Berkeley. Names were 
presented for future action follows: Mr. 
Maxson, Longmont, Colorado, pro- 
posed Burnett; Mr. Ray Lyon, 
Redwood City, Chase Littlejohn; Mr. 
Cheney, Oakland, Otto Emerson; 

There was further business, and the 
club then listened paper Mr. Frank 
Bassett, member the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, “The Musical Ele- 
ment Birds’ Voices”. This was followed 
—H. Secretary, pro tem. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


monthly meeting the 
Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held 8:00 the 29th, 
the Southwest Museum, guests the 
Bird Lover’s Club. President Miller offici- 
ated, with other members present fol- 
lows: Mrs. Myers, Miss Miller, and Messrs. 
Appleton, Brouse, Brown, Calder, Dickey, 
Edwards, Hanaford, Huey, Little, Nokes, 
Pierce, Reis, Rich, Robertson, Ross, Sti- 
vers, Stormont, Van Rossem, Warner and 
Wyman. Minutes the March meeting were 
read and approved. motion the Secretary 
was instructed cast electing vote for 
the candidates whose names were presented 
the March meeting. New applicants were: 
Dr. John Comstock, Los Angeles, 
Esterly; Ronald Stewart, Comox, C., 
Allan Brooks; Chas. Tindall, 912 No. 
Noland St., Independence, Mo., Harry 
Harris; Frank Hands, Dos Cabezos, Ariz., 
Law. Mr. Chambers sponsored 
George Carpenter, 129 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
Y.; Albert Davies, 1327 Grove St., 
Berkeley; Ethel Katherine Crum, Grass Val- 
ley; Robert Coffin, Amherst, Mass.; and 
Alva Howard Felger, North Side High 
School, Denver, Colorado. 

The following resolutions were submitted 
Mr. Robertson, who had been appointed 
committee one for the purpose. 

WHEREAS, The Creator, in his infinite 
wisdom, has seen fit to call our beloved 
friend and fellow member, Dr. Frank 8S. Dag- 
gett, to the world beyond, and in so doing 
leaves a place vacant in the hearts of his in- 
numerable friends and admirers; and 

WHEREAS, the Cooper Ornithological Club 
of which he has been a member for many 
years, and of which he was a staunch sup- 
porter, has lost in his demise an earnest and 


loyal friend; and 
WHEREAS, each member of this Club hon- 
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ored with his acquaintance, feels a great 
personal loss in the death of Dr. Daggett, 
who, with his kindly efforts, and in his quiet, 
courteous manner, has assisted many to solve 
difficulties which at the time seemed insur- 
mountable; and 

WHEREAS, the community in which he 
lived has lost a valuable and trusted citi- 
zen, one who was beloved by all with whom 
he came in contact, one who was honored 
with its full confidence, and one who in the 
performance of his duties was careful, kind- 
ly and just; 

NOW, THEREFORE, RESOLVED, 
by the Southern Division of the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club that, in the untimely de- 
mise of Dr. Daggett, the community has lost 
a useful and an honored citizen, the Science 
of Ornithology a careful, exact and devoted 
student, and the Cooper Ornithological Club a 
loyal and devoted member; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this 
Resolution be spread upon the minutes of 
this meeting, and a copy be transmitted to 
‘tthe bereaved family. 

This, with similar resolution from the 
Northern Division, was unanimously adopt- 

The Business Managers’ report, analyzed 
Mr. Chambers, showed 
financial condition; and motion Dr. 
Warmer, seconded Mr. Dickey, the report 
was accepted and the thanks the Club 
tendered the Business Managers for their 
efficient administration business, 
motion Dr. Rich, the Club ratified 
the action the Secretary signing, for 
the Club, petition the Audubon Society 
for the appointment deputy game war- 
den for San Fernando Valley. 

Mrs. Myers read letter from Gilbert 
Pearson, relative bill known “House 
Bill 12446”, intended permit private 
exploitation portion Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and moved that the Secretary 
instructed address letter protest 
all and Congressmen from Cali- 
fornia. Motion carried. 

Formal business over, various subjects 
interest were brought and discussed. Mr. 
Chambers spoke movement set aside 
large area marsh, the Alamo River, 
permanent game refuge. Miss Miller, 
President the Bird Lover's Club, sent out 
“S. S.” for help classifying col- 
lection bird-skins recently donated the 
Southwest Museum. Various members men- 
tioned recent experiences, one reporting the 
discovery the Bendire Thrasher nesting 
the members was that the present meeting 
had been profitable one, and that closer 
relations between bird organizations are de- 
sirable. Adjourned.—L. Secre- 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled one 
advertising notice each issue free. Notices over ten lines will charged for 
the rate ten cents per line. For this department, address Lez 


Rock, Los Angeles California. 


have nearly complete 
set, but lack the first two volumes, 1884 and 
1885. Also lack Bulletin Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, vol. no. vol. no. 
you have any the above spare, please let 
know about it. Bureau 


CENTRAL AMERICAN will 
pleased correspond with anyone who 
might interested general collections 
from Guatemala and Costa Rica, and later 
from Panama. The quality this material 
cannot SMITH, care 
American Consulate, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, vols.; Life 
Hist. Am. Birds, Bendire, vols.; Cas- 
sell’s Book Birds (Brehm), vols., col- 
ored ills.; Key Birds (Coues), 
ed., vol.; 5th ed., vols.; Birds the 
Northwest, Coues; Field Ornithology, Coues; 
Birds’ Nesting, Ingersoll, vol.; The Bird, 
Michelet, vol.; Manual Ornithology 
United States and Canada, Nuttall, vol.; 
Birds Pennsylvania, Warren, vol.; 
North American Birds’ Eggs, Reed, vol.; 
Birds and Mid. America, Ridgway, 
vols.; Ornithology and Oology New Eng- 
land, Samuels, ed., vol.; Birds North 
America, Studer, vol., colored plates. All 
good condition except Michelet and Sam- 
uels. The lot $100 cash. Offers for sepa- 
rate items 1202 
Hampel St., Oakland, Calif. 


Curator the Depart- 
ment Ornithology, California Academy 
Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
California. Applicant must have working 
knowledge North American birds, able 
collect and prepare specimens study 
skins and thoroughly interested the 
subject. Initial salary $100.00 per month, 


increase after trial satisfactory, with ex- 
penses paid while the field. Apply 
JOSEPH MAILuiarD, Curator. 


pay cash exchange for 
Auk, vol. no. American Ornithology, 
Oologist, vols. and complete, vol. 11, 
10, 11; Maynard’s Birds Eastern North 
America; Birds Ontaria, 2nd 


American Fauna, nos. 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 25, 27, 28, 30. For any 
these will pay reasonable price.— 
ALEx. WALKER, Blaine, Oregon. 


“Birds North and 
Middle America”, vols. and paper covers 
preferred; must good condition. Will 
pay reasonable cash 
Taunton, Mass. 


American Fauna, nos. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29.— 
LAURENCE 1703 Clay Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 


want odd volumes Proceedings the 
Rock, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Auk, vol. VII, IX, 
for years ending June 30, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1900, 1902, 1914, D., 1889. 
Batrachia North America, Bull. 34, 
National Storer, Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, University Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif. 
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